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What Is Christianity? By Charles Clayton Morrison. Chi- 
cago, Willett, Clark & Company, 1940. $3.00. 

Although packed with propositions which will elicit 
criticism and provoke long argument this book, the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures at Yale University for 1939, is a 
landmark in the interpretation of Christianity. Mr. Mor- 
rison undertakes to find a firm ground of objectivity in 
Christianity, by liberating it on the one hand from the 
subjectivism for which modern religious liberalism has 
been criticized, and on the other hand from an extra- 
historical transcendental reference. In short, he defines 
Christianity as a movement within history the locus of 
which is the growing Christian community. His question, 
which he answers affirmatively, is this: “Is it possible 
to identify Christianity as an objective whole, and to 
formulate a definition of it which is comprehensive 
enough to include the entire phenomenon as a whole— 
its faith, its great doctrines and its entire ideology; its 
historical facts and events; its ethical teachings and 
standards and its spiritual experiences ; its sacred writings, 
its orders and sacraments and liturgies; its functions and 
structure—an objective phenomenon to which all these 
refer, within which each of these elements has its meaning, 
a meaning which we can grasp only as we take each one 
in terms of the objective phenomenon itself?” 


A host of familiar definitions of Christianity he rejects, — 


classifying them as doctrinal, institutional, experiential 
in the subjective sense, and those which define Christian- 
ity as a “way of life.” Over against all such definitions 
he places the Christian community: “This living com- 
munity whose center and head is Jesus himself—this is 
Christianity. Its ideology is not Christianity—itself is 
Christianity.” Christianity is not to be defined by any 
of its alleged “essences.” 

Because Mr. Morrison absorbs the category of the 
supernatural in a more broadly conceived natural (man 
is a part of nature) he will doubtless be criticized as 
lacking a true objective reference, that is to say, identify- 
ing Christianity with a flux. But one must not overlook 
his emphasis on the superhuman. “We cannot read the 
Gospels without sensing the presence of something tran- 
scendent which was overarching the little company and 
weaving itself into their affections, evoking their loyalty, 
gradually crystallizing in their minds a new kind of 
hope ....” The heart of his contention is that Chris- 
tianity is a revelation of God in history and every effort 
to refer it to a source beyond history leads to obscurantism 
and futility. Revelation as intervention is repudiated. 


“For unless God’s presence and purpose are in the whole 
continuum, including the casual as well as the most de- 
cisive events, there will be no revelation in history. There 
may be a revelation to history, but this is not a revelation 
of God in history, and it nullifies Christianity’s claim to 
be a historical religion.” 

This undercuts all mechanistic theories of causality 
which modern science has fostered. History is itself the 
sphere of human freedom and the mechanistic theory of 
causality does not apply to its “unrepeatable” events. 
Revelation is not idea, but deed. 

Concretely the Christian community is the church 
which emerged long before the Christian era and which 
has evolved through Hebrew and Christian history. The 
faith of Israel was metamorphosed by Jesus into a uni- 
versal faith. The life of Jesus himself was a consummate 
event in the revelation of God yet to ground Christianity 
in the Palestinian elements of the Gospel (in the historic 
Jesus) is quite as mistaken as to find it in the realm of 
ideas detached from the historic process. The Pauline and 
Johannine elements in Christianity are not undervalued 
but are of the utmost importance to the author’s thesis. 
Paul made explicit the universality in the Christian 
message. 

Roman Catholicism did fatal violence to the Christian 
community by making the clergy the vehicle of revelation 
instead of the total community. Protestantism, on the 
other hand, has been guilty of a great heresy in finding 
the Christian revelation in the Bible and in the individual 
Christian experience. Protestantism has distorted Chris- 
tianity by its emphasis upon the individual and its exclu- 
sive subjectivity. It has lost the church, in the only 
sense in which that concept is significant, namely, a vital 
community characterized by historic continuity. This 
heresy vitiated the Reformation and all the forms of 
Christianity that stem directly from it. in short, Protes- 
tantism has become Gnosticism—has rejected the funda- 
mental Christian principle that God is revealed in the 
historic Christian community. 


Protestantism’s Hour of Decision. By Justin Wroe Nixon. 
Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1940. $1.39, special edition. 
This is a book on the responsibility of Protestantism 

for the propagation of the essential faith of democracy. 

It abounds in forceful argument, is extensively docu- 

mented and for a scholarly book is extraordinarily popular 

in style. 
The author summarizes the central beliefs of Chris- 
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tianity and then proceeds to consider America’s con- 
tribution to Christianity as a world movement. In brief, 
one of these contributions is the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state—which Mr. Nixon recognizes 
has created a new problem through the complete secular- 
ization of education. Another is the development of the 
social drive, implicit in Calvinism, in an activist type of 
religion. Along with this goes the stimulation of lay 
activity with its inevitable shift of emphasis from the 
doctrinal and theoretical to the practical aspects of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Nixon notes, however, that “our practical-minded- 
ness while an asset when there is general agreement as 
to the great ends of life becomes a liability when those 
ends are in dispute. And the great ends of life are in 
dispute again today.” The heart of the difficulty is indeed 
in the precariousness of the “voluntary” principle which 
underlies our American Protestantism with its practical 
and lay emphasis. “The plain fact is that, as a method 
of dealing with many of our problems, the voluntary 
principle itselfi—one of the most thoroughly American 
features of our civilization—is now on trial. For in a 
society as interdependent as ours has become, the com- 
pulsion of government will be diminished only in the 
proportion that individuals and voluntary groups, bound 
together by self-interest, discipline their desires and 
assume a greater measure of responsibility toward society 
at large.” Mr. Nixon regards the churches as potential 
laboratories for democratic living. 

Coming to the economic situation the author insists 
that the Marxian analysis of this era of economic crisis 
has been right in respect to several important observations, 
namely, the trend toward bigness and monopoly in busi- 
ness; the trend toward concentration of wealth; the 
relation between crises and an unplanned economy; the 
relation between economic imperialism and war. The 
Marxists have been wrong, however, in their assumption 
of the inevitable growth of the proletarian classes and 
their assumption that the revolution would come in the 
most highly developed capitalist countries; also the 
Marxists underestimated the capacity of capitalism to 
adjust itself to changing conditions. 

The churches must take responsibility for keeping 
the nation mindful of the plight of the underprivileged, 
for maintaining a moral and spiritual perspective on 
economic problems and particularly for developing “a 
type of man able to coordinate the various elements of 
our economy in the service of the common good,” and 
for keeping alive a faith in the possibility of a coopera- 
tive order. 

The issues of war and peace are discussed with clarity 
and restraint. “The point the patriot makes,” says Mr. 
Nixon, “is that order is prior to the improvement of the 
order, and that while the pacifist works for the improve- 
ment of the order, his own job has been to see to it 
that there was an order to improve.” He sums up thus: 
“No peace except as the outgrowth of an order; no 
enduring order except as it magnifies consent and re- 
duces the appeal to force; no such reduction of the appeal 
to force, except through the development of a government 
of greater scope than that of the national state—such are 
the conclusions to which a consideration of the logic of 
both pacifist and patriot seems to lead us.” 

The concluding chapter entitled “Toward a Spiritual 
Revival” presents “Protestantism confronting democracy, 
each like the side of an arch, hardly able to stand alone. 
If they stand apart they will probably both be crushed 
under the weight of the new conditions and the new 


problems of the world’s life. If they stand together they 
may not only support one another but sustain the burden 
of a new age of man.” 


Christianity and Power Politics. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. $2.00. 

In this collection of essays (some of which have ap- 
peared earlier) Mr. Niebuhr defends the thesis that 
“modern liberal perfectionism actually distills moral per- 
versity out of its moral absolutes.” The book contains 
one of the most vigorous critiques of pacifism that have 
yet appeared. The author’s theological position is well- 
known. He rejects all attempts to equate the Gospel 
“simply” with a law of love, although he holds the paci- 
fists to be right in contending that the law of love is 
basic in life. But Christianity begins by revealing man 
as sinful. The principle of love is not vindicated in any- 
thing man does but in the quality of divine mercy. 
Pacifism, Mr. Niebuhr says, suffers from all the fallacies 
of liberalism. The Christian ethic is truly absolute and 
uncompromising but the assumption that it can be 
embodied in a way of life or in political procedures the 
author considers absurd. The distinction between non- 
resistance and non-violent resistance is artificial. The 
absolute Christian ethic enjoins not non-violent resistance 
but non-resistance. It is precisely this proposition which, 
he holds, cannot be realized in human action in this world. 

Pacifism, by failing to understand that sin introduces 
inevitably an element of conflict in the world, degenerates 
into actual moral perversity in that it gives preference 
to tyranny over the anarchy which is war. The reliance 
of the pacifist on the self-destructiveness of tyranny (the 
hope that Nazism will destroy itself) without being 
challenged by force, Mr. Niebuhr holds to be quite un- 
founded: tyranny grows if it is not resisted. Thus the non- 
resistance becomes accessory before the fact in the ex- 
tension of tyranny and brutality. - 

German Nazism evidences its Lutheran heritage but 
the western democracies are “spiritual children of the 
Renaissance rather than the Reformation.” The Refor- 
mation assumed too utter a shattering of the divine image 
in the “fall,” and the Renaissance, on the other hand, 
was enamored of the possibilities of human nature. The 
forms of Protestantism which are closest to the Reforma- 
tion suffer from the former defect, while sectarian Protes- 
tantism reflects the fallacies of the Renaissance. 

Democracy represents a basic value, yet Mr. Niebuhr 
seems to think it a precarious one, for its crises can 
only be met “by a leadership which is willing to risk its 
prestige” and to “defy the common lethargy of the 
moment.” Here the reference seems to be to some sanc- 
tion which is outside the democratic group. What has 
been regarded as fundamental pessimism in Mr. Niebuhr’s 
writing—whether that is a fair characterization or not— 
recurs in his discussion of utopian ideas. He thinks it is 
“preposterous to hope that an individual will can ever be 
inserted with frictionless harmony into a general com- 
munity will or that a national will can, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, be brought completely under the 
dominion of a world society.” (This is saved perhaps 
from ultimate pessimism by the word “completely.”) 
Not only so, but human progress “is possible only because 
some human spirits will on occasion transcend the pre- 
suppositions of their society and envisage more perfect 
goals for life than their society has been able to compre- 
hend.” The predominance of realistic diagnosis over 
spiritual optimism appears in his remarks under the 
caption “The Message of Hope.” He had said earlier: 
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“An adequate religion is always an ultimate optimism 
which has entertained all the facts which lead to pes- 
simism.” However, the content of hope seems to consist 
in the wisdom gained by looking into the abyss and by a 
true understanding of the peril in which man stands 
rather than in the expectation that many mortals will par- 
ticipate in the actual consummatory experience of arriving 
beyond tragedy. Through a knowledge of the truth we 
are able “to understand life in all of its beauty and its 
terror, without being beguiled by its beauty or driven 
to despair by its terror.” 


Can Christianity Save Civilization? By Walter Marshall 
Horton. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1940. $2.50. 
In this illuminating analysis of cultures and the place 

of religion in their developmeit and decline Mr. Horton 

uses “civilization” in an inclusive sense to mean what Pro- 
fessor Maclver, for example, expresses by the use of both 
the words “civilization” and “culture.” More especially, 
however, he refers to non-material values, attitudes and 
purposes. He is not concerned with saving the material 
goods and gadgets of our age. By Christianity he means 
the church within the churches which is forever reassert- 

a amid the vicissitudes of institutional growth and 
ecline. 

Mr. Horton faces frankly the challenge of secularism, 
recognizing that we are now in the third of three phases 
so far as religion and culture are concerned: the first, 
characterized by a period of religious intensity combined 
with cultural crudity; the second, characterized by a 
cultural creativity with continued religious vitality; the 
third, characterized by what he calls sophistication and 
secularism in the culture, and by religious inertia. The 
central point is—and Mr. Horton supports it by a rather 
extensive historical analysis of cultural development and 
decline—that it is in the third stage of the history of the 
culture that religion is most conspicuously able to recreate 
cultural life. This revitalization through the renascence 
of religious faith he holds has again and again saved 
civilization. Indeed it is the only thing that can do so. 
Culture may decline either through internal decay or 
through external pressures. The more primitive cultures 
are more likely to be destroyed by forces from without 
but the more advanced cultures succumb to disease from 
within. “Any culture,” says Mr. Horton, “disintegrates 
when its inner core of religious conviction gets too much 
out of harmony with its outer shell of material culture 
and technique.” At such a time, unless a new or revital- 
ized religion can be found, the culture will die. 

Now it is Mr. Horton’s chief contention that in spite 
of the conspicuous secularism of our day religion has not 
lost its power of cultural creativity ; Western civilization 
has been living on an “outburst of religious creativity” 
which has now spent itself and it must have a religious 
rebirth. His outlook is thoroughly social. He thinks 
that the modern social gospel movement failed of attaining 
great potency because it remained academic. The religious 
revival which our civilization needs (that American 
Protestantism is in a state of decline the author thinks 
is beyond question) must have a positive social refer- 
ence; otherwise it can not remedy the present “unstable 
equilibrium of religions and cultures” which is more 
marked in our time than at any other time in the Chris- 
tian era. It must also be world-wide in its outreach for 
the problem of civilization is now “a planetary problem.” 

The religious revival which the author anticipates may 
not be of a conventional sort. “Unless I am greatly 
mistaken,” he says, “our age is going to see revivals and 
adaptations of many supposedly antiquated Christian 
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ideals.” There may be a new emphasis on voluntary 
disciplines made effective through small groups. The 
present forward movement of world Christianity he 
regards with hope. Although tenuous and poorly or- 
ganized it may become “the nucleus of a new world 
civilization if it contains but a few leaders who see God’s 
Will luminously, and are prepared to follow its guidance 
through the maze of contemporary events.” 


York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1940. 

This book, as Mr. Cavert remarks in his foreword, is 
by a distinguished sociologist and is therefore the more 
significant. Professor Ellwood takes his departure from 
the well known thesis of Professor Sorokin of Harvard 
developed in his Social and Cultural Dynamics, to the 
effect that we are living in a sensate, that is, “a body- 
minded and thing-minded,” age. He believes thoroughly 
in the necessity and the possibility of embodying Chris- 
tianity in the structure of social relationships—in the 
social application of the imitation of Christ. He is stoutly 
opposed to the neo-orthodox trend in theology. “On the 
continent of Europe,” he says, “has arisen a theology, 
born of the social defeats and despair of that continent, 
which emphasizes that the essence of religion is the 
worship of the Infinite and Eternal, and that the sole 
use of religion is in the reconciliation of man’s will to 
God’s will... .” Against this he would oppose the full 
strength of the social gospel. “If it is true that we cannot 
build a Christian civilization without Christian individu- 
als as the building stones, it is equally true that Christian 
individuals will not fit into the structure and life of 
pagan groups without themselves becoming pagan.” — 

The religious problem today, the author thinks, is not 
simply secularism, not just the ignoring of God. Men 
have always had their God or gods. The trouble is that 
this age rejects God as revealed in the character of 
Christ. It is not so much anti-religious as specifically 
anti-Christ. 

Modern science and philosophy are declared to be 
secular in outlook in spite of the fact that science is 
potentially a support for Christian ethics. That is to 
say, science can establish the superiority, in terms of 
survival value, of the Christian ethic. Humanized science 
and education based upon it can produce the like-minded- 
ness among men upon which religion must build. Religion 
unsupported by the sciences is ineffectual, as the author 
sees it, since it is predominantly emotional rather than 
rational. Therefore no conflict between religion and 
science can properly occur, but the dependence of religion 
upon science is great. 

The contrast between business and industry as now 
conducted and the assumptions of the Christian society 
is quite frankly stated. “The truth is that the average 
business man is not willing to make his business a means 
to promote the welfare of mankind; he makes it an end, 
and this means that he helps our civilization to retain 
its predominantly sensate character.” This goes, the author 
says, for church members as well as others. The church 
is challenged to “ask the business world to repent the 
very basis upon which it has been built.” 

The indictment is repeated in terms of international 
relations. Religion does not receive the devotion and 
sacrifice now given to the state. Here a false dualism 
relegates political duties to the secular realm. Recurrent 
wars evidence the result but there is no getting rid of 
war except as we “get rid of that kind of peace which 
conceals warlike attitudes.” 


The World’s Need of Christ. By Charles —" New 
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The author is thoroughly optimistic. “A new human 
world in which Christ’s ideals shall be honored both in 
word and in deed is entirely possible.” To bring about 
this result is the function of the church which is “the sole 
repository of the Christian tradition.” 


The Social Function of the Church. By E. = James, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press, 1940. $2.50. 

The following excerpts are taken from a review by 
Dwight J. Bradley which appeared in the “Christian Cen- 
tury” November 27, and is used by permission. 

The fact that Dr. James is both an eminent anthro- 
pologist and an active Anglican churchman is singularly 
relevant. It is possible, we are once again being shown, 
for a churchman to be a research scientist and philosopher 
without losing his intellectual connection with basic scrip- 
tural theology, and for a scientist and philosopher to be 
an essentially orthodox churchman without losing his hold 
upon empirical objectivity. This is important. It is 
perhaps the most important rediscovery of late modern- 
ity. Dr. James is by no means the only person who has 
made it, but he has proved it in this book, and in such 
a way as to place him in the front rank of those who 
are trying, even in England during these days of fierce 
distraction, to bring together by pure scholarship into a 
single structure of understanding the historic insights of 
the Jewish-Christian faith, the myths and rites and tra- 
ditional institutions which have arisen from that faith, 
and the revolutionizing ascertainments of contemporary 
thought as it has functioned freely and creatively within 
the nurture of a democratic culture. ... 

It is necessary . . . to keep in mind Dr. James’ 
“minimum definition,” as he calls it, of religion: “a belief 
in the existence of a transcendental reality giving rise to a 
system of supercausation expressed in rite and myth.” He 
offers this definition with the comment that “out of this 
conviction has arisen the whole complex organization and 
evaluation which may reasonably be regarded as belonging 
to the category of religion.” 

The treatment of the function of myth is exceedingly 
valuable, and the more so since it is only through an un- 
derstanding of the meaning and function of myth that 
modern persons can in any wise enter into and recapture 
for themselves and their times any of that priceless heritage 
which Dr. L. P. Jacks so memorably called “the lost 
radiance of the Christian religion.” . . . 

If, then, the existing order is to be changed, it becomes 
necessary to break down the old religious sanctions and to 
destroy the traditional myth. But this is always most 
effectively done by a force which comes with powerful 
new religious sanctions and presents a persuasive new 
myth. This is precisely the course which has been fol- 
lowed in all past times of drastic social revolution and 
reconstruction, and it is being followed in our time by 
those who are trying to liquidate the status quo in the 
name of a totalitarian “new order.”” These movements of 
totalitarian political economy are essentially religious. 
But they are obviously not Christian. Shall then Chris- 
tianity become once more a significant factor in social 
relations and in the trend of history? Or, to put the 
same question in another way, as Dr. Walter Horton has 
done, “can Christianity save civilization?” 

The answer is implicit in this book by Dr. James. The 
answer is, “Yes—if.” “In the last analysis,” he declares, 
“Christianity is neither a theology nor an ethical or philo- 
sophical system. Before all else it is a revelation of God in 
history ; a divine act at a given moment in time and local- 
ity in space. It stands or falls on what happened in 
Palestine in the opening years of our era.” 


Some DevoTionaL Books 


The Challenge of Redem Love. Kagawa. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1940. $1.5 


A Book of Prayers for Youth. ad ; S. Hoyland. New 
York, Association Press, 1939. $1.00 


A Face to the Sky. By George eae: New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1940. $1.00. 


Lift Up Your Hearts. By W. Russell Bowie. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. $1.25. 


The Discipline of Interior Prayer. By Richard Roberts. 
New York, Association Press, 1940. 25 cents. 


The Eternal Quest. By William Alva Gifford. New York, 
Association Press, 1939. $1.00. 


The Hand of God. By Oswald 4 S. McCall. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1939. $1.75 

A minister recently remarked that most writers of 
devotional literature are “careful not to say anything.” 
This reviewer believes that the observation does not apply 
to the titles listed above. 

John Haynes Holmes once called Toyohiko Kagawa 
“the noblest Christian since Tolstoy.” (Recent press re- 
ports indicate that the Japanese government has paid 
considerable attention to him.) The meditations that 
appear in his book interpret redemptive love as “eternal 
truth,” and also unmistakably identify it with the carrying 
of the cup of cold water to the thirsty and efforts to 
provide decent housing for those who live in slums. Each 
chapter closes with a prayer. 

Mr. Hoyland’s work has been printed in many editions 
in Great Britain under the title 4 Book of Prayers 
Written for Use In An Indian College. The new title is 
more appropriate for American use. Mr. Hoyland makes 
clear that the prayers were written to express the spirit- 
ual searchings of men and women who belong to several 
differing religions. The catholicity of the prayers, which 
are in poetic form, is evidenced by the fact that the 
author records his debt to Rabindranath Tagore. 

George Stewart, minister of the Stamford, Conn., 
Presbyterian Church, also puts the “holy commerce of 
aspiration” into verse. His prayers should be useful on 
many occasions because Mr. Stewart prays for farmers 
and fishermen as well as for ministers and social workers, 
for the victims of pride as well as for the sick, the blind 
and the unemployed. 

Mr. Bowie, now of Union Theological Seminary, has 
put into his work prayers, litanies and other devotional 
guides developed when he was rector of Grace Church 
in New York. He set for himself the task of expressing 
the timeless aspirations of the race in language natural and 
congenial today. The modern language he uses has 
dignity and beauty. 

The pamphlet by Richard Roberts, of the United 
Church of Canada, reproduces talks to New England 
students. The values in the practice of “the sacrament 
of silence” are emphasized. 

Professor Gifford, of McGill University, presents forms 
of individual and corporate worship “for seekers after 
a Christian commonwealth.” Most of the prayers, inter- 
estingly enough, are taken from The Temple, A Book of 
Prayers, by W. E. Orchard, the London Congregational- 
ist who “went over” to Rome. Mr. Gifford deals courage- 
ously with enemies and arch-enemies of the Christian 
commonwealth and sets up “standards for a new day.” 

Mr. McCall’s meditations in The Hand of God were 
inspired in large part by Auguste Rodin’s sculpture of the 
same name. The author’s mystical insights are phrased 
in cadenced language. ae 
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